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EVALUATION IN CURRICULUM 


DEVELOPMENT" 


In his latest book, “The 
Harold J. Laski? has a lengthy chapter on American 
education. There is much with which you would dis- 
agree in this book, but I doubt that any of us could 


American Democracy,” 


successfully controvert him when he says: 


In the same number of ScHoont AnD Soctety (No- 

27, 1948), in which my attention was ealled to 
this statement of Laski’s, I find at least three different 
and more or less vehement prescriptions about what 


vember 





needs to be done about American edueation. One 


writer argues for a return to true Christianity as a 
1 Based on an address before the Purdue University 
Conference on the Curriculum, Dee. 7, 1948. 
* P. 331. New York, Viking Press, 1948. 


By 
H. H. REMMERS 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
solution; another for better liaison between subject 
matter professors in teacher-training institutions and 
professors of education; a third implies that, if we 
would but see to’it that professors of education them 


selves exemplify the principles of scholarship and ap 


i Above all, it may be fairly argued, there is no agree- plications of psychology that they urge upon their 
> ment among American educators, still less among Amer- students, we should be on the way toward better days 
; ican citizens in general, about the ends to which the educationally. 
§ schools should aim. There are conferences without The confusions that bedevil us can be exemplified 
+ . . o . . . 
» end, nation-wide conferences, city conferences, mixed con- by two quotations. 
» ferences of teachers and parents, teachers and administra- : : : , ‘ , 
: : E : 3 ; Greeting his pupils, the master asked: ‘‘ What would 
' tors; mostly, after a mass of rhetoric, they boil down : - 
: : : you learn of me? And the reply came: 
to an agreement that something must be done. , 09? 
shall we for our bodies? 


‘* How 
‘* How 
** How 
‘*How 
** How 


‘*For what ends shall we 


care 
shall we rear our children?’’ 

shall we work together?’’ 

shall we live with our fellow man? 


>>) 


shall we play? 
live?’’ 
and sorrow w 


not these 


And the teacher pondered these words, 


in his heart, for his own learning touched 


things.’ 


J. G. 
tion.’’ 


Chapman and G, Counts, ‘‘ Principles of Eduea 
Hou Mifflin, 1924. 
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| e beginnings, at least, of a bill of | sive Education movement. It was given technica] 
cul concerning What the master’s learning did — status and currency especially by Ralph W. Tyler. 
( on Policies Commission (‘Purposes The textbooks designed to orient the student to th, 
Kd n America,” Page 147) has this to say: application of the scientific method in education that 

‘ are fore » 1930's carried such titles 

Setting: A democracy struggling against strangula- appeared before the 1930's carried such title 
era marked by confused loyalties in the politi- “Measurement in Edueation,” “Edueational Measur 
est and deprivation, by much unneces- ment,” “Experimentation in Education,” and the like 
sary ill he by high-pressure propaganda, by war, by The more recent textbooks have performed a kind of 
0 ill-adjusted homes, by foolish spending, shotoun wedding in which the two terms measurement 
high crime rates, by bad housing, and by a myriad of ; wr 
” eee scsi SN Ca chi and evaluation are joined together. 

other urgent, real human problems. And what are the a ; : toe 
; ; rhe earlier period of the testing movement indeed 

( lren ss in this age, in this culture, learn- a ore : hich it 1 
. Tos etronelyv insiste > ceorn—wWw ry hor. 
of They ining that the square of the sum of Was strongly insistent upon its seorn—which it bor 
o numbers equals the sum of their squares plus twice rowed from the more “respectable sclences—tor thy 
their product; that Millard Fillmore was the thirteenth notion that value judgments were to play any part 
Presidet the United States and held office from Janu- jn an enterprise which, its advocates were frequently 
ary iV, J to March 4, 18 that the capital of Hor confident, would within a relatively short time resolve 


that there were two Peloponnesian 


} 
yuc gaipay; 


rs and three Punie wars; that Latin verbs meaning to 
command, obey, please, displease, resist, and the like take 
the dative; and that a gerund is a neuter verbal noun 
used in the oblique cases of the singular and governing 


the same case as 1ts verb. 


Indictments of this sort could be cited almost in- 


definitely from the literature. It is not my purpose, 


however, to extend this jeremiad. On balance, there 


is much that is right with American schools. Currie: 
ulum problems are relatively simple in a monolithie, 
totalitarian state. It is inevitable and perhaps part 
of the very nature of democratic governmental and 
educational institutions that there should be some con- 
fusion. Unfortunately, we are not omniscient and all- 
wise and, fortunately, we do not have an over-all edu- 
cational dictator. Perhaps Robert Louis Stevenson 
was right: “To travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive and the true success is to labor.” 

The 


That there is confusion of meanings in our technical 


and “Evaluation.” 


Meanings of “Curriculum” 
terminology is evident from the fact that we some- 
times speak of the curriculum as an over-all concept 
but also use the term to refer to specifie programs of 
formal study such as the commercial curriculum, the 
liberal-arts curriculum, the vocational curriculum, and 
But in my discussion I shall follow the trend 
so exhaustively documented by O. I. Frederick :* 

. . the 


riculum is considered to be all the actual experiences of 


so on. 


In recent educational literature school cur- 


the pupils under the influence of the school. From this 
point of view each pupil’s curriculum is to some extent 
different from that of every other pupil. The course of 
study is considered to be a suggestive and written guide 


for teachers to use as an aid in curriculum planning. 


The term evaluation is a recent technical term whieh 
gained currency particularly with the revolt against 
the traditional curriculum represented by the Progres- 

*<¢Curriculum’’ 
New York: 


in ‘*Eneyelopedia of Educational Re- 
an 


search. ’’ Maemillan Company, 1941, p. 37 


all of our educational difficulties because the know!- 
edge that was being accumulated would be solidly 
based upon incontrovertible scientific foundations. [t 
was soon realized, however, that we must return t 
the philosophical dictum that “Man is the measure of 
all things,” for education is precisely an attempt to 
implement human values. Recently we have seen a 
dramatic instance of what is almost a religious con 
version among the physical scientists who have sud 
denly come to realize that their efforts, too, ar 
freighted with human consequences and, therefore, 
with values. 

Evaluation, then, implies measurement, but the con- 
verse is not necessarily true. We can measure without 
evaluating, but our evaluations will be the better and 
more precise, the more we take advantage of the logi 
and tools of measurement. 

The relation between curriculum making and evalu- 
ation, then, is a fairly obvious one. They are both 
integral and interacting parts of the educative process 
because comprehensive evaluation provides evidenc 
of the degree to which important curricular purposes 
are being realized. This evidence frequently leads t 
new curricular policies which may in turn provid 
new or changed objectives to be evaluated by nev 
methods or techniques. Hence evaluation is the busi- 
ness of both school personnel and test technicians and 
requires their mutual co-operation. 

Techniques of Evaluation. Since the over-all ai 
of education is to produce desirable changes in chil 
dren, obviously the first step is to give as specifie con- 
tent as possible to the adjective “desirable,” that is. 
the 


objectives of the curriculum. 


identification, delimitation, and classification 0! 
The democratic base 0! 
this process has generally not been sufficiently wid 
We have not often enough followed the example 0! 

5¢«Evaluation: A Challenge to Progressive Educa 
tion.’’ Progressive Education, 12: 553-556, December, 
1935. 
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aster who came to his pupils and asked the 
\, at would you learn of me?” I see many signs, 


ver, that in this regard we are improving. 


tives to be validated in terms of observations of 

behavior, the obvious next step is to obtain 
ds of pupil behavior that will serve either as 
ires of pupil change and growth or as bases for 
By 
llustration let me quote the ten socio-economic 
the NEA Commission 


opment of shortcut methods of measurement. 


- of America as given by 


n vears ago :8 


Hereditary strength 6. Suitable occupation 
®. Physical security 7. Economie security 

Skill and knowledge 8. Mental security 

Values and outlooks 9. Freedom 

An active, flexible 10. Fair play and equal 


personality opportunity 


Let us look briefly at one of these, say Item 6, to 

uplify the difficulties inherent in our task. A 
“suitable occupation” must mean suitable from the 
We 
need to know, therefore, concerning the occupation 
This entails spe- 
The 


nited States census lists upward of 30,000 job classi- 


J 


ndpoint of both the individual and society. 


its specific requirements are. 
citic job analyses of all the possible occupations. 
4 

fications and titles, and it must be remembered that 
technological change constantly changes this list both 
by addition and by subtraction. Our first attempt in 
the direction of developing a compendium of such job 
classifications is the “Dictionary of Oceupational 
This 


a very useful tool upon which our guidance organiza- 


Titles’ developed during the 1930's. work is 
tions, notably the veterans’ guidance centers, are ecap- 
italizing maximally. 

Next, the requirements of oecupations have to be 
of the pupil. In other words, dependable, scientific 
knowledge of all the relevant physical and psycho- 
logical dimensions of the pupil must be in hand to 
enable us properly to match the tasks and the talents 
which are our educational concern. It is at this point 
n the whole process that high hopes, deep convictions, 
and “We've always done it this way” are likely to be- 
come the eriterion measures of the validity of the cur- 
riculum that we provide. We are pitifully ignorant, 
relatively, of the relevance of the many dimensions of 
human beings for which we have or are able to con- 
struct measuring devices. 

For each of the other nine categories we might make 

similar examination and become aware, poignantly 
What, for example, are the 
What 


ware, of our ignorance. 
alues and outlooks” that we should measure ? 


are the criterion measures of an “active, flexible per 


V.E.A. Journal, 27: 8-20, 1938. 
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“ 


Who 
has these things and how are we able to measure 
them? 


I shall not labor the point further, nor do I wish to 


sonality ?” Or what is “economic security iz 


leave the impression that I am particularly pessimistic 
the 


relatively short time of less than a generation the tech 


about what we may be able to accomplish. In 


nology of human engineering has made marvelous 
strides. I do wish to leave the impression that there 
is much to do and that there is no room for eompla- 
eency or the notion that we have arrived. In this con- 
nection I recommend to you reading the recent stimu- 
lating book by Stuart Chase, “The Proper Study of 
Mankind.”? 

In it, Chase, as an intelligent layman, attempts to 
answer for himself the question, “Are the social sci 
ences, so-called, really sciences, and if so, what prom- 
ise do they hold for helping us to achieve those values 
that we espouse?” His answer on the whole is posi 
tive and optimistic. Psychology comes off partieu- 
larly well. His own specialty, economics, he regret- 
fully judges as not yet having attained the status of 
a science. He lists a page and a half of economic 
predictions that were made by experts which one has 
only to read to know how wrong they were. 

In general, the techniques of evaluation and meas- 
urement are based upon the very useful theory and 
applications of sampling and inferential statisties. | 
need not elaborate the point here that these are diffi 
cult and technical. The rapidity, however, with which 
they are becoming a part of our culture gives warrant 
for the hope that school personnel will rapidly be- 
come much more expert in their use. It also points to 
the moral that teacher-training institutions need to 
give more attention to making teachers reasonably 
competent in knowing the uses and limitations of the 
powerful tools of measurement and evaluation that 
are being provided in ever greater abundance. 

Some Neglected Areas of Evaluation. Twenty years 
ago L. M. Terman in an editorial® prophesied as fol- 
lows: 

If the 
matter achievement is lessened, what is to take its place? 


present exaggerated emphasis upon subject 


The possibilities are: first, that we shall in time place 
more emphasis than we now do upon the ethical and 
we do 


social ends of education and care more than now 


about making the school a wholesome place in which to 


live; second, that we shall stress, to a degree 
do, the child’s attitudes 


scholastic achievement; 


greater 
interests as 
third, 


that we shall be more concerned than we now are about 


than we now and 


contrasted with his and 


the significance of intelligence—both general intelligence: 


and special abilities—for educational and vocational 


guidance. 
7 New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 


8 Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XVII, Jan., 
1928. Pp. 57-59. 








is) 

Att r r is Interesting to note 
that L ie tt » thirds of Ter an’s prophesy is well 
( » be ved correct. Hesitantly and 

" e, but nevertheless det nitely, 
e are, wellieve you WII ivree, placing more ell- 
p ipon the ethiea and social ends of edueation 
nd ‘ oO « ( ore than we used to about making 
the schoo vholesome place in which to live; and 
we ( e concerned o about the child’s attitude 
nd ert contrasted with his seholastie achieve 
ment. I doubt, however, that, if the evidence were in 
hand, we should find that we are more coneerned than 
we used to be about the significance of intelligence for 
educational and voeational guidance. 

he ¥eL\ however, we are still neglecting these 

areas of interests, attitudes, and, in general, the edu- 


Attitudes, interests, values, 


things that one can as- 


notions. 


these are not 


mora dle 
ign to be learned for the next class period. There 
is, however, ample evidence that they are learned just 
is surely as the multiplication tables or that Teguci- 


Ipa is the capital ot Honduras. 
More | 


pecifieally, I 


one of the relatively neglected 


is that of the teacher personnel in our schools. 


areas 


Under the definition of the curriculum which I gave 
earlier—al! the actual « xperiences of the pupils under 
the teachers are probably 


the influence of the school 


the most important part of the curriculum. In spite 


ot two or three decades of research designed to iden- 


til those characteristies of teachers related to effee- 
tiveness of teaching we have progressed very little in 
the direction of greater competence in this regard. 
My hypothesis is that this is so because it is easier 
to determine whether a teacher has adequate command 


ot English, algebra, or even of coaching basketball 
than it is to specify what kind of teacher will be able 
to build constructively the kind of personalities in 
children that make for good interpersonal and inter- 
group relations in a world beset by tensions. It is 
not without relevance to point out in this connection 
that the number of hospital beds for mental eases— 
meaning emotional cases—is greater in this country 


than for all other diseases combined, for functional 


mental diseases, so called, are diseases of attitudes and 
values. 

Another important area of the curriculum to which 
children are exposed is obviously that of school ad- 
ministration. What are the earmarks of the desirable 
as against the undesirable schoo] administrator? If 
you are interested, as I happen to be, in what, if any- 
thing, is to be found in the research literature on this 
question, you will be disappointed when you survey 
literature. 


that During the past two years my divi- 


sion of the university has been earrying on, under 
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the auspices of the Indiana Conference on Higher 
Education, a program of staff evaluation in the col. 
leges and universities of this state. One of the instru 
ments used was the Purdue Rating Seale for Adminis 
trators, and I should like to quote briefly fron 
conclusions of a doctoral dissertation concerned wit 
the problem of measuring the relevant dimensions 0 
academie administrators.® 


} 


1. It is possible to measure traits of academic admi: 
istrators by means of a subordinate-administrator rating 
scale. The Purdue Rating Seale for Administrators |] 
demonstrated this possibility, and has done so with grat 
fyingly high reliability and with satisfactory evidence | 
validity. 

2. By its nature the Purdue Rating Scale for Adminis 
trators becomes a standardized criterion—and proba 
the only one in existence—for use in further research 
the measurement of the effectiveness of academic admin 
istrators. 

3. Three factors common to various traits of acaden 
administrators can be measured. These factors, as is: 
lated by this study, are: (1) fairness to subordinates 
(2) administrative achievement, and (3) democratic or 
entation. These factors seem to represent the tri-di 
mensional responsibilities of an administrator to his staff 
to his job or superiors, and to society. 

4. It appears that in general an administrator n 
succeed in administrative achievement with only a moi 
erate degree of fairness to subordinates. On the other 
hand, he may be fair to subordinates and still fail 
achieve administratively. He may present either or bot! 
of the characteristics of fairness to subordinates and ad 
ministrative achievement without having a democrati 
orientation. However, if he does have a democratic ori 
entation, he is almost certain to be fair to subordinates 

5. It is possible for staff morale to be high eve: 
though the staff is under an administrator who lacks 
democratic orientation. 

6. The factor which is of most importance in determ- 


ining staff morale is fairness to subordinates. 


In many places the essentially authoritarian struc- 
ture of our schools is being questioned and, gratify 
ingly, by those for the most part who are themselves 
in places of authority. Many school administrators 
are making serious efforts to democratize the schools 
in the realization that a democratic way of life has 
to be learned and does not somehow magically descend 
upon the individual at age 21 or, in Georgia, at age 
18. As Dwight D. Eisenhower said in his inaugural 
address as President of Columbia University on Oc- 
tober 12, 1948: “The broadest possible citizen under- 
standing and responsibilty is as necessary in our com- 
plex society as was mere literacy before the Industrial 


9710 


Revolution. 
Hobson, ‘‘Some Psychological Dimensions of 
Academie Administrators. ’ Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation. Purdue University, 1948. 

” Quoted in School Life, Vol. XX XI No. 3, December 
1948, p. 2. 


* Bs is 
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true- 
tify 

elves 
ators 


hools 


e three R’s with which the eurrieulum must be 
red are now race, religion, and riches as divisive 


A few 


ples from the results of the Purdue Opinion Pol] 


es in our democracy and in the world. 


Young People are here in point, for this poll in 
sense is a continuous evaluation of what high- 
youngsters learn the country over. More tha 
surth of all high-school] pupils believe that rac 
idice is inborn and the pereentage does not de 
from the ninth grade to the twelfth grade; it 
ing, it runs in the other direction. Nearly an 
one fourth are uncertain about the issue, so that 
ist conclude that a good half of the citizens ot 
yxrow are either misinformed or ignorant on a 
tion Which is tremendously important and no 
ver in the realm of debate as to the facts. 
Qn the question, “Do you think that the Negro in 
U. S. is being treated fairly or unfairly?” nearly 

e half (41 per cent) answered that Negroes are 

ly treated. 

When we asked, “Do you or do you not think our 
school should compare and contrast democracy with 
communism?” 49 per cent said that we should, but 
29 per cent said we should not and 22 per cent were 
uncertain. 

When asked whether they would like to have their 
parents get better acquainted with their teachers and 
school, 76 per cent said “yes.” 

Another question we asked was, “When you are 
faced with a personal problem, to whom do you usu- 
ally go for help?” Only 1 per cent said that they 
usually went to a teacher, and the school counselor 


Shorter Papers. 
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who was one ot the choices offered did not even score 
at all. 

In summary, some of the neglected areas ot currie 
ulum evaluation include teacher-pupil relations, ad 
ministrator-teacher relations, home-school relations, 
cuidance, and edueation for democratic living. 

Here I must end my very incomplete catalogue of 
neglected areas of the curriculum which evaluation 
of the curriculum reveals, and with Professor Laski 
I agree with the one thing about which he says there 
is agreement among American edueators: “Something 
should be done about it.” 

My remarks have been largely critical and have 
been guided by the thought that those who are con 
cerned with the eurriculum are concerned with build- 
ing a better one than we now have. I have tried to 
point to areas where improvement is possible and 
greatly needed. Let me close, however, on a hopetul 
note by giving the summary of trends as compiled by 
Frederick. Under “Aims and Evaluation” he sum 


marizes as follows. 


1. An increasing amount of pupil purposing, planning, 
developing, and evaluating of their experiences with the 
co-operation and guidance of the teacher. 

2. More opportunities in school for creative expression 
and enjoyment, critical and reflective thinking, harmoni 
ous co-operation, and development of insights, initiative, 
and adaptability. 

3. More comprehensive programs of evaluation of the 
experiences and growth of pupils in a wide range of 
desirable types of behavior. 


) 


1 Thid., pp. 382-383. 





PERCEPTION AND CONCEPTION IN 
EDUCATION 


FRANK C. WEGENER 
School of Education, University of Southern 


California 


IMMANUEL Kant said that percepts without con- 
cepts are blind and that concepts without percepts 
are empty. The implications of this statement are 
very important for a well-balanced philosophy of 
education. In recent times there has been a steady 
development of the empirical point of view in modern 
thought and modern education. From the time of 
John Locke’s enunciation of the “tabula rasa” theory 
and his denunciation of the doctrine of innate ideas, 
empiricism has exerted a tremendous influence on our 
thinking. The many diverse ramifications which fol- 
lowed British empiricism in terms of schools of 


thought need not be outlined here. But it should be 


noted that much of the educational theory dominant 
today tacitly assumes the Lockean rejection of a 
priori or innate ideas. Or putting it more positively 
Dr. Meiklejohn has suggested that “Down with the 
a priori!” has become one of the war eries of mod 
ern pragmatism. Edueationally such an assumption 
places all of our educational theory and practice upon 
a strictly empirical base. The assumption begs one 
of the most challenging issues ever faced by man in 
It casti- 
gates the rational theory of knowledge without ex 
In effect it places almost 


the entire emphasis of educational procedure upon a 


philosophy—the question of how we know. 
amination or consideration. 


perceptual type of education. This observation brings 
us back to the statement made by Kant concerning 
the relative importance of percepts and concepts. 
The consideration of the meaning of this statement 
implies that educators should be cognizant of the im- 


plications of epistemology, or the study of theories of 








99 
knowledge ld say that the subject has re- 
ne negiected in many of our educational 
course beache! have too often been expected to 
ceceptl f nelusions of certain educational philoso- 
phers re ding the technicalities of philosophy rather 
than bothering themselves with the problems. This 
itu been particularly unfortunate because 
teachers have proceeded to apply educational philoso- 
phies they re \ did not comprehend. If teachers 
are to have genuine philosophies of education which 
ire really thei they must come to grips with some 
OL the ( probit s ol philosophy. They must, for 
example, consider the arguments both for and against 


rationalism, rather than accept either 


blindly 
As a ease in point let us consider some of the im- 
pli tions which might be e ntained in Kant’s obser- 
on concernin percepts and concepts. In the first 


iself did not aecept either empiricism 
lism wholeheartedly. He is well known in 


the h his noble attempt to 
the 


for empiricism and those for rationalism. 


philosophy tor 


the 


istory of 


integrate long conflict between 


reconcile or 
arguments 


work, “The Critique of Pure Rea- 


l 
yn Nh? ) rent 
In I monumental 


son,’ Kant addressed himself to the problem of re 


lating synthetic judgments of reason to the empirical 


data ol sense. It Was Ka 


nt who certainly asserted 


the subjective existence of the a priort and the cate- 


rories of human thought. The chaotie world of sense 


data receives its meaning and orderly relationship 
from the conceiving mind which is equipped with the 
a priori categories and makes intelligible experience 


possible. 


l 


Edueationally speaking, the historical emphasis 


upon perceptual or conceptual learning leads in- 


evitably to error. Conceptual education without the 


substance of pereeption degenerates into a mere 


not careful. Pereeptual eduea- 


verba Ism, 1f one is 


tion without 


arriving at conceptual judgments fails 


to utilize that which is most important in human 


capacity. Perceptual learning is that awareness of 
the external existence of objects such as chairs, trees, 
persons, houses, and the phenomenal world about us. 
Pereeptions may vary from the extreme of animal 
which exists to a human 
that. 


higher 


awareness of “something” 
is this or 


the 


apprehension or recognition that it 


Perception is to be distinguished from 


ideational thinking such as imagination, 


aspects ot 


judgments, remembrance, and conception. One may 


function on an animal level of perception without any 


ms 
ha 


very great degree of conceptual insight. One may be 


“water” as desirable without 


H,O. 


bols representing chemical formulae with- 


perceptually aware of 


the ra The teaching of the 


tional conception of 


abstract sy 
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out the perceptions of sense data would no doubt |, 


very sterile and unprofitable. Such a process mig 
well approach the memorization of nonsensical leitey 
arrangements. 
with particular chemicals without formal identi! 
tion and representation in terms of proportions 
relationships might be almost equally unprofitable. 


Foren Ost 


teachers should not slight either the empirical or { 


What are the educational implications? 
rational aspects of the learning process. Every unit 
of study should have its essential concepts and pe 
cepts. In other words, every unit must be seen in the 
light of the generalizations, principles, and concepts 
which are to be abstracted from the learning exper’ 
ences and are rooted in firsthand observations, vica 
ous learnings, audio-visual experiences with aids, an 
particular experiences. The teacher who slights eitli 
one of these phases does a poor job. Of course, it 
to be expected that students will vary considera) 
in their ability to generalize and achieve conceptua 
understanding. But the principle still remains tl: 
same as to a proper proportion of the percept 
and the conceptual. 

Still more important is the implication that 
should not overlook the all-important place of forn 
in education. Learning certainly involves structuring 
and seeing relationships. This matter of “seeing”’ re 
lationships may properly be taken in both the phys. 
ical and mental sense. One may be able to “see” 
right triangle in his mind’s eye as an image, and 
may also be able to “see” the right triangle mentall; 
inasmuch as he understands the geometric principle 
Thus forms in 


involved in any right triangle. 


learning process have both a sensible and a rational 
meaning. Both are essential. 

Form is more evident in some subjects such 
mathematies, logie, grammar, and the sciences and tli 
arts. 


Realistically, these forms are in a sense ex- 


ternal to the learner. These same forms have beet 
discovered by the experiences and thinking of man 


kind. 


relationships which are meant to facilitate human 


They represent the symbolic representations 0! 


thought and action. As represented in mathematics 


logie, science, and grammar, these forms are not 


merely the arbitrary expressions of man; they are ¢! 
necessary manifestations of inherent real relation 
ships. 

Unfortunately, it appears that the strictly forma 
relationships have been stressed by formalists in eduw- 
cation. They have too often neglected the materia 


and sensible aspects of reality. Now we must not er 


on the side of being overly engrossed in the sensibl 
and the material. Rather in the structuring of hw 


thinking and understanding it is important that 


On the other hand, mere dabbling 
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In our conserva 


our 


forms and 


Let us make 





part of the curriculum. 


year as com 


. un ataiee 
income of So.oo0. 


Halt 


colleze edueation to 


An overwhelm 


individual 


yvoea 


evidences of 


The system aims to adjust 


work and to 


I] 


stable membe r 


0. 18 
ubt be h adequate emphasis to both the material and essential forms of understanding? 
mig} | aspects of the content of learning. This is tive schools have we not neglected “activity,” “partic! 
| letter ther way of arriving at the conclusion that edu- pation,” “firsthand learning experiences,” in 
bbling tion must always embrace the correlatives of theory desire to give youngsters the essential 
we practice. Practice becomes more significant and principles of learning? 
ns and ningful in the light of theory; theory becomes There is much food for thought in Kant’s observa 
ble readily understood in view of practical exper tion that percepts without concepts are blind, and that 
©) concepts without percepts are empty. 
or th n our enthusiasm to make schools “lifelike” and sure that in our teaching we make provision for both 
Vy ul vosive” and “real” have we not neglected the aspects of the learning process. 
d | 
in 
nee} MeaMpearte . . . 
Xp 
wie A GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM BASED for vocational guidance as a 
ia stad ON STUDENT NEEDS Approximately 62 per cent intend to enter one of the 
7 ra ait : professions, while in the country at large only 5 per 
eth REGINALD BELL : ; hiss : 
6. ; noe a cent find work in the professional brackets and only 
ies Mean of iene nt Pe rsonnel —_ Guidance, 10 per cent reach either the managerial or professional 
eptua San Francisco State College level. Unrealistie monetary ideas came to light in 
} ~ ; ; ; : the survey, such as an expectation on the part of the 
ns th SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, with an enrollment Be 
: ‘ ‘ é Feces : ; men of earning an average of $7,920 a 
ept 1200, located in San Francisco, California, in the PR 2 ge eater . 
of 1948 introduced its new General Edueation pares iano lari ee ‘ : 
— asa: 16: GOD entadinns Seen. Ninety-six per cent of the students indicated a need 
 forn Although it originally granted elementary teachers’ 9 ere - eee re sisi rn 
turing ‘edentials only, San Franciseo State College has en- wanted near ro maeeiiti ania ean me 
ig” re irged its curriculum to include a four-year liberal- Rene NRO TENG: ens ri naan ounaiagages 
phys is degree, as well, and a five-year program of sec- and budgeting, marriage law and property, and the 
see” dary-teacher training. processes of reproduction. 
nd These curricula now incorporate in the lower divi- rhe students ee Sepee their 
mntally sion a program designed to broaden the students’? ©4"!P them with certain basie skills. 
1cip learning ability and to provide them with a basic ing majority feel that eineeen in composition and 
a ty edueation for life that will enable them to develop in- speech, government and history, health and hygiene, 
itional dually and to understand and participate in demo- and the natural sciences should be required for gradu 
eratie living, ation. 
ich The faeulty of San Franciseo State College in Two years’ intensive study of these accumulated 
ee 1946 conducted a Student Needs Survey which dis- data developed the General Edueation Program at San 
se ( closed certain fundamental, unsatisfied requirements Francisco State College, a practical program for a 
sas of most college students and tended to confirm the medium-sized urban college, to be supported by a nor 
ms growing belief of educators that many confused un- mal state budget. The project ineludes 
ian ol dergraduates need personal counseling as well as counseling and an instructional plan divided into the 
alias demie training. four areas of individual development, hv ne and fam 
— The survey showed that a majority of the students ily living, social and civie responsibilities, and 
e were lonely, without social techniques, and without tional orientation. Lacks, needs, and 
a close contact with the faculty. The work-study-class- maladjustments of students determine subject matter. 
* commute week made impossible demands on the stu- Good educational procedures co-ordinate the actual 
~ t's time, and personal maladjustments and tragie courses offered with the personal problems, needs, and 
- home situations interfered with his learning processes. interests of the students. 
- The report of President Truman’s Commission on the student vocationally to the world at 
a Higher Edueation showed that many of the same prob- his own role in life, to prepare him for the rigors of 
uteri: ilems exist nationally. daily living, to train him adequately in basie skills, 
ou The Student Needs Survey revealed that only eight to equip him for his responsibilities as 
” per cent of those polled have proper occupational of a family, and to motivate him to intelligent, active, 
* knowledge or guidance upon which to base their life’s and loyal participation in a demoeratie society. 
at w 


work. 


Approximately 50 per cent expressed a desire 





Checks and balances exist throughout the General 
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} j Pr to ¢ ( student needs and de- 
( create a democrati¢ atmosphere. The em- 
phasis h hifted from a settled and constant body 


CO to courses of adaptability and usefulness. 


Fa ] ladle ll evaluate 


and interpret the pro- 
gram. This checking of curriculum against reality 
be foresighted and predictive rather than a 

! ng of trends 
lhe curriculum has speeifie methods and objectives. 
Thro h the psyehology courses 1t aims to inerease 
the student’s ability to live with himself and with 
others, to inerease his adequacy in social situations, 


and to guide him voeationally. The biology and 
health col 


esses and problems of personal hygiene. 


ses help the student understand life proc- 


The emphasis is on a dynamie, living world rather 
than on a statie textbook world and upon “doing” 
rather than “talking.” 

The student learns art and music through visits to 
museums and concerts and through individual and 
group performance in addition to textbook study. 
Physical education and creative arts give him a basie 
knowledge of 


The course in basic ecommunieations teaches facility in 


daneing, games, sports, and handicraft. 


reading, writing, and speaking, and in quantitative 
thinking. 

A seecond-semester course in occupational trends 
furnishes realistic eareer information. Social sciences, 
taught coneurrently, deal with family, economie, and 
Similarly, physieal science surveys 


proble ms 


political 
man’s strides in conquering his environment and _at- 
tempts to awaken the student to the impact of scien- 
tific progress upon modern technological society. In 
new courses in the humanities, the student studies 
man’s quest for fundamental values and formulates 
his own philosophy of life. 

Classes in reereation explore opportunities for lei- 
sure and lead toward acquisition of specifie recrea- 
tional skills. The students, with faeulty guidance, 
suggest their own activities and carry them out in 
small or large participation classes. The schedule in- 


i 


cludes trips and excursions, parties, forums, and bar- 


Correspondence 
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becues. Small groups participate in creative writir 
discussions, dances, boat trips and outings. li 


vidually, students garden, collect specimens, parti 


pate in crafts, make models, and visit exhibits and 


SHUuOWS 


The unique feature of these classes is that much of 
what is usually thought of as extracurricular is in- 


eluded in active school time. Fun becomes part of th 


Automatically, each student belongs t 


program. 
group. 

Teamwork and individual leadership both have thi 
place in the new program. Many group projects ar 
planned, yet the individual’s ereative ability will : 
be carefully developed. 

The program emphasizes personal relations with th; 
instructor. 
narrow the academie gulf between student and teacher 


The same group of students will work with one instruc. 
The teacher can profit from this 


tor for two years. 


close relationship, as well as the student, who has free- 
dom at all times to diseuss his problems with his coun- 


selor and go to him for aeademie aid. 

The faeulty at San Francisco State College volun. 
tarily worked many extra hours to organize and de 
velop the program. At three yearly four-day confe 
ences, the entire faculty diseussed and patterned indi- 
Members oi 


every division co-operated to plan the details of ir 


vidual courses and over-all procedures. 


struction and curriculum, while the General Edueatior 
Committee met weekly and oftener to discuss means 
of fulfilling the students’ needs. Now even more fre- 
quent meetings are necessary, and instructors audit 
each other’s lectures in order to integrate their joint 
efforts. 

The General Education Program at San Francise 
State College is now on trial, and the college adminis- 
tration stresses the need for cautious self-appraisal 
and adjustment to changing conditions. However, 
the experiment, if suecessful, will mark another ste} 
forward in higher education through helping the stu- 
dent adjust to himself and to others and to lead 2 


full life in a demoeratie society. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: A CORRECTION 


F. CHAMPION Warp 


The University of Chicago 


In his interesting remarks on the “American Uni- 
versity of the Future” (ScHoon AnD Soctety, June 11, 
1949), Tyrus Hillway mentions the University of 


Chieago as an institution which offers “two years of 


general edueation followed by three years of speciali 
zation, the entire five years leading to the master’s 
degree.” He adds that “the junior-college division 
accounts for the two years of general education, and 
specialization leading as far as the master’s degree or 
even a doctor’s degree may follow.” Mr. Hillway 
contrasts this kind of organization with what he ealls 
Both of thes 


characterizations require some modification. 


“the traditional four-year program.” 


More frequent contacts in small classes 
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College of the University of Ch cago is a 


cram of college work which students m: 


letion of the sophomore year in high seh 


The College draws no line between the work 


» years in the College and the 
This is evidenced by the following facts 
res: (a) Upon entering the College, students ar 


n the College program in terms of their degr 


ence as measured by their performance on pla 


examinations, and not in terms of the number of 


s of high-school work which they have complet 
Thus, there is no fixed set or number of courses 1 


for high-school graduates and labeled ‘‘ coll 


Bwemt @ «. «> 


work of the last 


level work.’’ D ng ly} 1 his im i Col ( 

a / ¢ 1 } } ( é ( 

eg ) il! | tes ot schools now VE ort 

almost three vears in the College before completing work 

for the bachelor’s degree at the University of Chieag 
I ask Lor space to make these qualifications Oo! Ave 


Hillway’s statements, beeause the 
not only constitutes a critique of “the traditional fou 
year program,” but also embodies a dissatistaction 


with the kind of 


achieved when only two years ol college 


reneral education which ean be 
work are 


available for it, as in the “junior college.” 





YOUTH PROTESTS 


Iv is generally realized that all adults, because they 
e at some time attended school, are experts in 
iweation. It is only recently that the idea of con 
sulting children and youth on the kind of education 
hat they want and think they need has begun to be 
exploited. At a recent Youth Forum, arranged by 
The New York Times and held in Yonkers (N. Y.), 
six boys and girls, representing publie academic and 


vocational schools and parochial schools, criticized the 


weremphasis on ecollege-entrance requirements, al- 
though only a fraction of the pupils planned to enter 
college, and the presumably consequent lack of atten 
tion devoted to preparing the majority for their fu- 
ture responsibilities as adults. The courses are not 
sufficiently realistic and failed to provide affective 
preparation for later life as parents and as citizens. 
Insufficient attention is being paid to current events 
and too little use is made of periodicals and news 
papers—a subtle point in honor of the organizer of 
the discussion. The girls felt that they were not 
being prepared for home life, and the boys wanted 
to learn how to get on with others and how to c¢o- 
operate. While one speaker asserted that technical 
schools are doing a good job, but academie schools are 
falling down, another suggested that even if one does 
not go to college, academie training is still valuable 
because it helps develop the reasoning power. 

There was a time when the motto of edueation 
seems to have been caveat alumnus (let the pupil look 
out for himself), a direct heritage perhaps of the 
actual motto of a famous school—aut disce aut discede. 
A few years ago the late Carl Brigham, referring to 
college-entrance examinations, wrote, “An organiza 
tion set up for the sole purpose of collecting tickets 
at the gate is now asked to show people to their seats. 
Now the pupils in high school are to be asked both 


Whether they are comfortable and what seats they 


” 


would prefer. 





But the youth at this meeting were not very orig 
inal; what they proposed has been advocated now for 
some time in the reeent literature on secondary edu 
cation. One thing that neither the youth nor the 
“experts” seem to realize is that one of the primary 
functions of edueation is to learn how to learn; the 
acquisition of interests is more important as a train 
ing for adult responsibilities than absorption in the 
immediate, however exciting it may be. The real 
issue that emerges from this debate is whether the 
needs of the majority affect the at 


tention that should be 


will adversely 
viven to those who have the 


ability to profit by a thorough edueation.—I. L. K. 


JOB OUTLOOK FOR 1949 COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


THE United States Department of Labor Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announces in the Occupational 
Outlook Summary, June 1, that “immediate employ 
ment prospects tor this year’s more than 300,000 ¢o! 
lege graduates are likely to be somewhat less favorable 
in many fields than in any year since the war began.” 
In professions and executive occupations, however, the 
employment outlook may be better than during the 


next few years. Industry is hiring fewer workers 


than in recent years. Many graduates will be unable 
to find jobs in the occupations for which they have 
been trained, while in certain fields unlimited short 
ages of trained workers are expected. 


While there is m 


nomie situation remains strong, the rate of hiring h 


ich evidence that the general eco 


slackened appreciably over the past year, and the 


economy as a whole has not been absorbing the non 
increase in the labor force. The current unemploy 
ment level is still low when compared with the record 
size of the civilian labor force, it does mean diffieu!ties 
for new workers, handicapped people, older workers 


and others. Industry’s need for new college gradu 
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‘ D the i“ t! t wartl f ( 

‘ ‘ é I \ een ed 
An new graduates is expected over 
next fe ( n engineering, law, business ad- 
el work, journalism, and, by next 
here W ‘ however, be continued 
ort ’ , tenchine, nursing, medicine, dentistry, 
the ‘ ce occupations, and social work. In 


eachil nee t present is for elementary 
each ( 152, when enrollments are expected 
to increase by more than one third, more high-school 
teachers will be needee 

This year’s college graduates may adjust to the 
ituation by ng at jobs in a field related to their 

nit or by continuing in postgraduate work in 
the same or related fields, or by changing their course 
ot nin to related field. To all students the 


ation expected over the next several years may 


emphasize the importance of flexibility and adapt- 

ability in approaching an oceupational choice. 
Complete reports on the employment outlook in 

each of 288 occupations, ineluding professional and 


white-collar fields, farming, and many industrial oceu- 


pations, Is contained in “Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book,” Bulletin 94 


by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Bureau of Labor Statisties, on 


Printing Office, Washington 25, 


A REPORT ON THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
INQUIRY 

THE Graduate Library School of the University ot 
Chieago will center its Library Conference, August 
5-13, on the reports of the Publie Library Inquiry 
which was organized in March, 1947, under the di- 
rection of Robert D. Leigh of the Social Science Re- 
search Coun In 1946 the American Library Asso- 
ciation proposed to the eouncil that a “thorough and 
comprehensive study of the American free publie 
brary” be condueted and “an appraisal in sociolog- 
ial, cultural, and human terms of the extent to which 


the libraries are achieving their objectives” be made. 


The conference at the University of Chieago will 


“provide the first opportunity for publie librarians 
to diseuss the findings and the results of the inquiry.” 
Each of the major reports will be discussed by a panel 
of three members: a librarian expert in the field, a 
social seientist, and the staff member of the inquiry 
responsible for the r¢ port. It is expected that some 


of the reports will be published by the time of the 


conference, but for those reports not vet published 
participants in the meetings will be given a_ brief 
abstract of the findings. The plan “is not 
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simply to present the findings and recommendations 
of the inquiry, but rather to consider their validity 
and their implications for library service.” 

Detailed programs of the conference may be ob- 
tained by writing to Bernard Berelson, dean, Gradu 
Library School, the University of Chicago. 


SYMPOSIUM ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A CENTENNIAL Symposium on General Edueatior 
sponsored by the department of integrated liber 
studies of the University of Wisconsin, will be he 
in Madison, August 1-3. 
lectures on general education in the humanities, sox 


The symposium will inelud 


studies, and natural sciences; round-table discussions 
of tested teaching techniques; and opportunity 
those who attend to discuss practical teaching prob 
lems in personal conferences with the speakers. Thes; 
will include James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University; Ralph W. MeDonald, executive secre- 
tary, department of higher edueation, NEA; Broadus 
Mitchell, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ralph M. Linton, Yale University; Joseph J. Schwab, 
and Russell Thomas, the University of Chicago; Kon 
rad B. Krauskopf, Stanford University; Eric M 
Rogers, Princeton University; Albury ‘Castell, th 
University of Minnesota; Norman J. DeWitt, Was! 
ington University (Saint Louis); Reginald F. Ar- 
ragon, Reed College (Portland, Ore.); and Robert 
C. Pooley, Walter R. Agard, and Robert L. Reynolds, 


the University of Wisconsin. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS: 
INVENTORY OF RESEARCH 


AN announcement sent recently to SCHOOL ANI 
Society reports that the third quarterly bulletin o! 
the Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural 
Relations has been published jointly by the Univer 
sity of Chicago’s Committee on Education, Training 
and Research in Race Relations and the American 
Council on Race Relations. The purpose of the in 
ventory is to aid those who are engaged in research. 
in action programs, and in policy making in the fie! 
of intergroup relations to become better infor 
about the progress of knowledge and to co-operate 
more effectively with one another. 

The reports of research contained in this bulletin, 
like the contents of the previous issues, are based on 
replies to questionnaires and abstracts of published 
studies. The inventory describes completed, ongoing, 
and planned research since January, 1946. When t! 


backlog of publications since 1946 has been covered, 
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tests for schedules for the reporting ot resear 
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Further information about the inventory 


the office otf the Avenue, 


Chieago 15. 


committee at 


may be obtained from the American Council on Race 





nder way, or completed should be sent Relations at the same addvress. 
Notes ad News... 
N Report on number of new members accepted during clinical professor of bacteriology and immunology. 


[ ek ending July 11: 4. 


: Appointments, Elections, 

rg Resignations, Retirements 

ne 

- G. Tyler Miller, whose appointment as state super 

0 lent of publie instruction, Virginia, was reported 

$101 ScHooL AND Socrety, July 13, 1946, has been 
ed president, Madison College (Harrisonburg, 

‘ Va.), to succeed Samuel P. Duke, whose retirement 


s reported in these columns, July 9. 


ms The Reverend S. W. Eubanks, whose resignation 


the presidency of Carson-Newman College (Jet 


J mn City, Tenn.) to accept the pastorate of the 
wab, First Baptist Chureh, Nevada (Mo.), was reported 
o ScHOOL AND Society, January 6, 1945, and who has 
Vi heen head of the Bible department, Ouachita College 
the \rkadelphia, Ark.), for the past three years, has been 


ed president of the college to succeed James R. 


™ Grant who resigned, June 1. 


Captain Herbert J. Grassie, USN, who was retired, 
ne 30, with the rank of rear admiral, has been ap- 

ited chaneellor, Lewis College of Science and Tech- 
EL.) will assume his new 


y | Lockport, and 


es, September 1. 


W. Gray Mattern, Jr., has been appointed head 
AX] master, Irvine School for s0VS (Tarrytown, Pe. ele 
Walter Olson who is retiring after 42 
Donald L. Wagner, 


been named associate headmaster. 


SUCCE ed GC. 


ears of service. registrar, has 


Francis M. Rogers, chairman of the department of 
Harvard 


ppointed dean, Graduate School of 


Romance Janguages, University, has been 


Arts 
ences, to sueceed Payson S. Wild, A ee whose appoint- 


and Sci- 


ie ent to the vice-presidency of Northwestern Univer 
Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 21. 
rate Reginald Henry Phelps, assistant professor of Ger- 
n, Columbia University, has been named secretary 
e school to succeed George Worthington Adams, 
| 01 ose appointment as dean, Colorado College (Colo- 
) Springs), was reported in these columns, June 
Dr. Phelps will also serve as director of univer 
extension and dean of special students. William 
red, \. Hinton, who has been on the staff of the Medical 


School for more than 25 vears, has been appointed 


Dr. Hinton is the first Negro to hold a prolessor hip 
in the university. 


of economics, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), 


Bertrand Fox, formerly protessor 


has been named professor ol business administration. 


Audrey M. Parker, formerly associate dean of stu 


dents, Bethany (W. Va.) College, will assume 


duties as dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan University 


new 


(Delaware), about the middle of August. 


New 
New 
Inc., has been appointed dean of the 


Handel, director ot 
United 


Alexander F. York City 


serviees for the Service for Amerieans, 


new Graduate 
School of Social Work, Adelphi College (Garden City, 


N. Y.), which 


will open in September. 

John D. Makosky, head of the department of Ene 
lish, Western Maryland College (Westminster), was 
appointed dean of the faculty, June 30. 

Shelton L. 


counselor for men, Stanford University, was reported 


Beatty, whose appointment as senior 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 6, 1946, has been named 


dean of men, Pomona College (Claremont, Calit.), 


and will assume his new duties, September 1. 


Florence Eisenhardt Dangerfield, acting dean of resi 
Bradford ( Mass.) College, has 
appointed to the deanship. Mary F. Tay, 

assistant dean of residence, has suceeeded Ann Split 


Miss Splitstone’s ap 


denee, Junior been 


acting 


stone as director of admissions. 
pointment as director of admissions, Hollins College 
(Va.), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 
ee 


ou Lois W. 


physieal edue: 


ell has been appointed instruetor in 
ition, and Elizabeth Maclean Smith, in 
structor in sculpture to succeed Frederick W. Allen, 
tions include: Marie FE. Wells, 
Western 


Hesslein, instruetor in 


resigned. Other resign: 


instructor in economies, to accept post in 
College (Oxford, Ohio); Jane 
physical edueation; and Louis Clark Smith, instructor 


in speech. Dorothea Beach, head of the de partment 


of home economics, was retired in June after 20 years 


of service, as was 


ance, after four vears in the deanship 


Lewis B. Van Winkle, dean, 
(Lebanon, Ill.), 


MeKendree Colleg 


has been granted leave of absence to 


complete work for the Ph.D. degree in the George 


Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.). 


Davis, associate protessor of soe logy 


Kingsley 
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{ i ppol ed directo ) 
‘ b ( \pp ed SOC Resear 
| I’. Laz eld who has been named 
( ( aep ent ol SOCILOLO 
! 
) 4 ( ( burt u S assoc ( 
‘ ( \ ( eK i é ber of the statt 
( e 1946 been appointed assistat 
‘ Robert K. Merton protessor of soe 
( ‘ ( ( ( ( n associate director. 


Charles A. Ernst, Jr., h: eceeded Ralph E. Stiles, 


re ned, tudent personne! officer, Sinclair College 


Lé 


Forrest E. La Violette, whose appoint nent as visit 


it professor of sociology, Tulane University (New 
rien ‘ re ported In SCHOO! AND SOCIETY, 
Februar 12, has been named protessor ol sociology 
and head of the depart nent to succeed Clarence E. 
Glick, whose appointment to a visiting professorship 
! he Universit of Hawall was reported in these 
columns at the same time. Dr. Glick has accepted 
post in the latter university. 


Edward F. 


director of industrial-research projects, Purdue Uni- 


l 


Degering, professor of chemistry and 


vette, Ind.), has been appointed assistant 


chairman of chemistry and chemical-engineering re- 
search, Armour Research Foundation, Illinois Insti- 
tute ol Technology (Chieago 16). Alan F. Clifford, 


chen istry, University ol Delaware, will 


s, September 1, as assistant professor 


Ol chemistry. 


Colonel Glenn B. McConnell succeeded Colonel C 
M. Busbee as professor of military seienee and tactics, 
(Ames), July 7. Colonel Busbee 


Iowa State College 


will leave for duty in Germany late in July. 


Phe following are among 56 promotions reported by 
University late in June: to professorships, 
Lovell Hulse (edueation), Walter H. Freneh 
William G. Moulton 


Arts and Scienees; and Milton 


Cornell 
Melvin 
(English), and 


College of 


(Germanie lin- 
fPuisties), 
labor relations), School 


R. Konvitz (industrial and 


of Industrial and Labor Relations; and to associate 
professorships, Joseph M. Hanson (fine arts), College 
Hockett 
(philosophy), and Wolfgang 
Arts and Scei- 
(edueation), School of 


the household 


of Architecture; Charles F. (linguisties), 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
2 GER B 


ences, 


Fuchs (mathematies), College of 
Frederick Harry Stutz 
Ann Aikin 


and household management), Franees Johnston (food 


Edueation ; (economics of 
and nutrition), Helen Josefin Cady and Ruth Com- 
and Helen Staley (tex- 


Home Economies: and 


stock (housing and design), 
tiles and clothing), College of 
John M 


and labor re lations), School ol 


Brophy and Jesse T. Carpenter (industrial 


Industrial and Labor 


AND SOCIETY 
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Elfvine 


rom that of visiting associate profes 


Relations. The appointment ol Gusta 
been changed 


of mathematies to a visiting protessorship. 


Hubert Ripka, former Minister of Foreign Afi 
and Minister oft ade, Czechoslovakia, 
heen appointed to the staff of the New Schoo 


(New York 11). The Rockett 


Foundation has awarded a erant of $6,000 to fin 


Ko elgn oe 


Social Research 
research by Dr. Ripka who will make a detailed st 
He will also 


“Foreien Policies of Central Europe 


» development of Pan-Slavism. 
two 
Powers between the Two World Wars” and “The R 
ll States in Postwar European Diplomacy.” 


courses: 


of Sma 


M. Evans Munroe and Ralph John Ramsey 
serving as visiting professors during the second t 
of the summer session at the University of Mississip 
Dr. Munroe, of the staff of the graduate division 
mathematies, University of Illinois, is giving a cours 
in mathematies; Dr. Ramsey, field agent in rural so 


ology, University of Kentucky, a course in ru 


socioloey. 


Bohus A. Benes, a former Consul of Czechoslovak 
and a nephew of the late Eduard Benes, is giving 
two courses in political science during the summer ses 
sion of Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). Willis 
C. Gates, formerly instructor in musie, the Universit 
of North Carolina, will assume new duties in Septe: 


ber as instructor in violin. 


Recent Deaths 
Alfred Ferdinand Olaf Larsen, former director 0! 
founde 


musie at the University of Vermont and 


the Burlington Symphony Orchestra, died, July 2, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Mr. Larsen, who w: 
born in Denmark, came to the United States in 190s 
and had served as teacher of violin and sight singing 
(1909-10), Summer School, and director (1910-13 
department of music, University of Vermont; and pri 


fessor of violin, ’cello, and kindred subjects (1920-36 
Middlebury ( Vt.) College. 


The Reverend Justin Krellner, O.S.B.,  Biblic: 
scholar and head of the department of religion, St 
Vineent College (Latrobe, Pa.), died of a heart attack 


July 2, at the age of forty-four years. 


Ralph Levi Watts, dean emeritus, School of Ag 
culture, the Pennsylvania State College, died, July 2. 
Dr. Watts had served as 


Tennesset 


at the age of eighty years. 
hortieulturist (1890-99), 
lecturer in farmers’ institutes (1899-1908) ; and pr 
fessor of horticulture (1908-12) and dean (1912-39), 


University of 


the Pennsylvania State College. 


Josephine Price Simrall, former dean of wome! 
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y of Cincinnati, died, July 3, at the age 
nine years. Miss Simrall had served as as 

protessor psychology, protessor, and head 
partment (1916 19), Sweet Briar (Va.) Col 
ean of women and assistant protessor of Enelis] 
19-21), University of Kentucky; and dean of 
en and lecturer in sociology (1921-36), University 


Cineinnati. 


Henry Earle Riggs, former head of the department of 
engineering, University of Michigan, died, July 
the age of eight-four years. Dr. Riggs, who had 
ed as a practicing engineer (1886-1912), was 
ed professor ol civil engineering and head of the 

department in 1912, University of Michigan, posts 

he held until 1930 when he was retired to an 


rary professorship. 


Mehmet Aga-Oglu, consultant on antique Near 
Eastern art for the Textile Museum (Washington, 
1), C.) and noted scholar in Islamie arts, died, July 4, 
Aga-Oglu had 


wht history of Islamie arts at the University of 


the age of fifty-two years. Dr. 


lichigan and had held visiting professorships in the 
mer seminar in Arabie and Islamie studies at 


Princeton University. 


Otis Freeman Curtis, plant physiologist, Cornell 
Unviersity, died July 4, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Curtis had served as tutor in biology (1911-12), 
Oberlin (Ohio) Academy; and at Cornell University 
as assistant in natural history (1912), instructor in 

int physiology (1913-17), assistant professor of 
botany (1917-22), and professor and plant patholo- 


since 1922), Experiment Station. 


Luther Hilton Foster, president, Virginia State Col- 
ege (Petersburg), died, July 5, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Dr. Foster had served the college (for- 
erly Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute) as 
(1913-43) and _ president 
1943). For twenty years he had been financial ad- 


business manager (since 
viser for all Negro institutions that received funds 
from the General Edueation Board and had also 
served as a specialist in business administration for 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Rutherford Erwin Gleason, since 1924 professor of 
athematies, Temple University (Philadelphia 22), 


died, July 7, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Carl William Eldon, professor of history and head 
of the department of social science, Drexel Institute 
ot Technology (Philadelphia 4.), died suddenly, July 
9, Eldon had 
served as teaching fellow (1924-25) and instructor in 
history (1925-26), Syracuse (N. Y.) University; as- 


at the age of forty-eight years. Dr. 


sistant instructor in history (1926-28) and instructor 


928-30), University of Pennsylvania; and at Drexel 
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Institute of technology as instructor in history (1930 


31), assistant professor (1931-40), associate protes 
sor (1940-47), and protessor and head of the depart 


ment (since 1947). 


Coming Events 


Consumer education will be emphasized at the 15th 
annual summer educational conference to be held at 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, July 21-24. The first 
day will be devoted entirely to a diseussion ot “Con 
sumer Edueation in the Modern School” in which the 
departments of business education, English, home 
economics, mathematies, social science, and speech will 


co-operate. 


The annual Institute on Higher Edueation will be 
held at Searritt College (Nashville, Tenn.), July 25 


28. The institute is sponsored by the Division ot 


Educational Institutions and the Joint Committee on 
Public Relations tor Methodist Edueational Institu 
tions and the college, in ¢o operation with the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Vanderbilt University, 
and the Education Commission of the Southern Bap 
tist Convention. The meetings will feature discussions, 
workshops, and evening programs with speakers otf 
national and international importance. Section meet 
ings will be set up for deans, business officers, diree 
tors of campus religious life, teachers of religion, and 


public-relations personnel. 


Community Services, Inc., Yellow Springs (Ohio), 
invites all who are concerned about community lite 
in the small town and rural areas to attend the sixth 
annual Conference on the Small Community to be held 
in Yellow Springs, July 29-31. Among the many 
speakers are: Ralph Templin, director, School ot 


Yellow 


Springs); Margaret Snyder, Bureau of Community 


Community Living (Glen Homestead, 
Service, University of Virginia; Cynthia Jones, staff 
member, community adult education, University of 
Michigan; Griscom Morgan, acting director, Com 
munity Services, Ine.; Alvin T. Anderson, extension 
specialist, department of agricultural economies, Uni 
versity of Illinois; and Roland D. Berger, assistant 


director, Bureau of Community Development, the 


University of Wisconsin. 

Sponsored by the office of Education, FSA, a Con 
ference of State Directors of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education will be held in Chicago, August 2-3. Floyde 
EK. Brooker, chief, visual aids to edueation, and Frank 
lin Dunham, chief, educational uses of radio section, 
Office of 


agenda, according to an announcement recently re 


Education, are planning the conference 


leased by Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of Eduea 


tion, 
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January 28-29, 1949 


Peace: between 
States and 
United states Departme nt 
Free. 
something you can do 


change of People 
Countries. Po. Tks 
Washington, D. C. 


take an active part in 
the aims of the United Nations. Prepared for 
Educational Exchange of the Department of 
Institute of International Education. 
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The Living Shakes- 
Illustrated. 
1949, 


L, OSCAR JAMES (Editor). 
y-two Plays and the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Sonnets. 


this collection of Shakespeare’s works is that 
Globe Shakespeare, except for a few emendations 
thought imperative He has sought to 
h play as a living drama, as fresh and vital 
was at the time of its birth 


editor 


» JOSEP E Storm of Dancerwood. Illus- 
i EPH I. 

by Helen Torrey. Pp. ix+309. Longmans, 
and Company, Ine., New York. 1949, $3.00. 

a book for anyone who loves animals and appreci- 
quality, so beautiful it might 
biography. 


trated 
Green 
This is 
ites nature It has a lyric 

so real it might be 


a 
EWING. 
Joaquin de 
University 


The Military and Political 
Herrera, 1792-1854. Pp. 
of Texas Press, Austin. 


COTNER, THOMAS 
Career of Jose 
ix + 336. The 

1949. 

The career of President Herrera of Mexico covers an in- 

teresting and important period in the history of the Mexi- 

can Republic 


RaLtpu A., JrR., AND GORDON Ktuopr. Student 
p and Government in Higher Education. Pp. 
1949. 15 cents. Quan- 


DUNGAN, 
Leade rsh 
USNSA, Madison, Wis. 

rates 
ing exceeded the supply for the 1st edition 
the staff decided to reissue it; revised by 


e demand hav 
this pamphlet, 
hard G. Heggie 
e 

Fatru, NicHoLAs A., AND WILLIAM H. Fox. 
on the Interpretation of Data Tests: Their Relation- 
ship to Measures of Achievement, Personality, and In- 
terest.’’ Bulletin No. 3. Vol. xxv. Pp. 55. Division 


**Seores 


VoL. 70, No. 1804 


E and Field Services, Indiana U 


1949, 


of Research 
sloomington. 75 cents. 


I 
The primary purpose of this study is embodied in 


e 
PHILIPP. Modern Science and Its Philosophy, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
$4.50. 
is a continuing discussion of how the principles of 
science fit into a perspective on the world in general, pre. 
sented to the general reader by a man equally respected 
by scientists and philosophers for his competence in both 
fields 
e 
IFFERT, ROBERT E. Adapting War Surplus to Educa. 
tional Use. Illustrated. Pp. vi+34. Federal Se 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
DD: &. 1949. Free. 
This publication brings together examples of unusual uses 
and adaptions which should serve to stimulate the ex. 
change of information on utilization among educators and 
technicians, 
od 
McCuLLOUGH, WAVA, ASSISTED BY MARJORIE Morrir, 
R.N. Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing. Pp. 
238. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1949, 
$2.40. 
This book, prepared for beginners, is simple to read, with 
humorous drawings to make the lessons easy to remember, 
e 


MEECE, LEONARD E., AND CHARLES R. SPAIN. ‘‘ Manual 
for School Board Members.’’ Bulletin No. 4. Vol, 
xxi. Pp. 49. Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1949, 
50 cents. 

With an introduction by William S. Taylor, this manual 

has been prepared to aid school-board members in becon- 

ing better informed about their duties and responsibilities, 
e 

Moral and Ethical Values in the Public Schools of 

Hawaii. Illustrated. Pp. 55. Department of Publie 

Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 1949. 

Moral and ethical values have to do with qualities of re- 

lationships with others. Do the people who live in the 

slower tempo of a subtropical group of islands, peopled by 

varied racial strains, have something unique to offer i 

teaching moral and ethical insights? 

e 


NELSON, HENRY B. (Editor). The Forty-eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion. Part I. ‘Audio-Visual Materials of Instrue- 
tion.’’ Pp. x+320. Part II. ‘‘Reading in the 
Elementary Sehools.’’ Pp. xi+343+lvi. University 
of Chicago Press. 1949. $2.75 each. 

Part I has been prepared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Stephen M. Corey and deals with a study of 
the adaptation of the techniques used in the Armed Forces 
training program to classroom situations. Part II, pre- 
pared by a committee under the chairmanship of Arthur! 
Gates, provides ‘‘an authoritative interpretation of new 
knowledge and emerging problems” in the field of reading. 
e 

RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY. 
Education. Illustrated. Pp. ix+300. W. B. Saund- 
ers Company, Philadelphia. 1949. $3.75. 

This fourth edition presents for students of physical edu- 
cation and physical therapy the essential facts of human 
anatomy and physiology. 


Corrective Physical 


e 
Counseling 
William 
$3.00. 


ROENS. 
Vili + 364. 
1949. 


RoTHNEY, JOHN W., AND BeErT A. 
the Individual Student. Pp. 
Sloane Associates, Ine., New York. 
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